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COLLEGE MORALITY. 


T has been my fortune (or rather misfortune) to linger 

for some weeks near the scene of our annual festivities. 
Both the deprecatory criticisms of the press far and wide, 
and the universal exclamations of horror, at the excesses 
of college students have caused me to reflect somewhat on 
the subject of college morality, and induced me to say a 
word in its defence, though I would be far from attempt- 
ing to gloss over the excesses at that especial season. I 
do this the more readily since there seems to be an inclina- 
tion among students themselves, to think the standard of 
college morality low. The numerous petty oversteppings 
of the conscience, the many inconsistencies which college 
discipline tends to foster, the multifarious sins of youth 
and inexperience, all conspire to set forth in a strong light 
the state of immorality in which we are living. Were 
this all, we could hold our peace, hoping and praying for 
improvement. But it is not all. The rea/ immorality of 
our college life makes but a faint shadow when brought 
beside our reputed wickedness. Our reputation has pene- 
trated to every hamlet, and the name of collegian is linked 
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with rowdy or even ruffian. A sober student walking to 
the church of some distant village in the most orthodox 
manner, is too often looked upon as but ready to perform 
some fiendish trick or, at best, regarded by “the good 
folk of the town” much as the gay non-conformists of 
Geneva in the time of Calvin. 

It is by no means difficult to find the causes for this dis- 
torted reputation. We owe much, very much, to the 
shallow reportorial brain of the New Haven press. The 
strong craving for “news,” and especially that which may 
be interesting or “ copied,” is well satisfied when anything 
is chronicled concerning college. Yale students are gath- 
ered from the four points of the compass; “ Yale” is a 
familiar word at every hearthstone in the land ; everyone 
is interested in its affairs, and as a natural result everything 
concerning it finds a wide circulation. With such a state 
of things of course no one could complain, if the fetid 
imagination of the press did not magnify mole-heaps into 
mountains. The breaking of a street lamp becomes an 
act of desperate vandalism or the hurras of a freshman 
initiation the fanatical cries at some inquisition. From 
reading these brilliant productions of the imagination we 
would suppose that no one could live through the horrors 
of freshman initiation, or survive the midnight attacks of 
fiendish sophomores. Yet strange to say no one has been 
killed. Truly, if these “reliable records of public doings” 
were correct, no college graduate could be an infidel, for 
the hand of God would be too visibly displayed in this 
continued miraculous preservation from death. Thus are 
trifles magnified, and scattered in their magnitude broad- 
cast among homes that know little or nothing of college 
life. In this way it has come to be regarded as a “life of 
terror.” Little excesses are glaringly exaggerated by the 
local press as if each day’s paper did not chronicle similar 
or greater sins which are forgotten with the reading. 
But because these are committed by students, by a strange 
fatality, they must needs be copied by paper from paper, 
carrying the impression that college is indeed a sink of 
iniquity. The evil grows with each reprint, and never 
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was the truth of Virgil’s much quoted line better exem- 
plified, than when some college item has gone the rounds 
of the press; and nothing could have had a more disas- 
trous effect, for it is with “fear and trembling” that fond 
parents trust their loved ones to “the influences of college 
life.” 

This somewhat extended inquiry into the causes of our 
present disagreeable repute will show the false position in 
which we are placed. We do not lay claim to any angelic 
perfection, but we do indignantly disclaim the Satanic 
character that is far too often imputed to us. 

We are told that our religious standard is low. We 
should not believe it, even were the charge not one that is 
being constantly made against every community. An 
accusation “so trite can gain but half an ear.” We hear 
everywhere about the temptations peculiar to student 
life. It is impossible we are told for a man so influenced 
to live a consistent life. 

What are the facts in the case? We have in our midst 
a church with an unusually large membership. We do 
not believe it possible to find a community of our num- 
bers with a larger church membership. But the body is 
nothing unless the living spirit vitalizes it. Even here, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, we believe, on 
honest consideration, every one will be convinced that 
there is a good degree of Christian activity. That there 
is apostacy here none will deny ; so there is everywhere. 
Temptations peculiar to our sphere there are, but are 
there not its special temptations linked to any sphere? 
Few men live consistent lives wherever they are placed, 
yet some of the noblest types of Christian character have 
developed within the college walls. There are good and 
bad characters here as elsewhere, but greater proof than 
has yet been shown must be adduced to convince us that 
the religious standard of college is low. 

Nor do we believe if we step aside into the sphere of 
morality our little world will be found so lax. The same 
charges are applicable to us that find such force against 
the world. Men are ambitious. Self-interest is stronger 
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than rectitude. There is a constant over-stepping of the 
conscience ; yet these are temptations to which every one 
is exposed, and to which every one more or less yields. 
The petty political schemes which stamp many a student 
as mean have their counterparts in other spheres. A like 
result would follow an examination into the various accu- 
sations made against character. Every complaint against 
the moral course of our life here, would have its counter- 
part in actual life. 

There is, however, a feeling that our moral system, if I 
may so express it, is far from healthy. There is a vague, 
ill-defined impression of a something about college mo- 
rality which stamps it in the eyes of many, as pernicious. 

We are ready to make two admissions. We confess 
both that there is a want of manliness in college character, 
and that the four years spent here constitute the critical 
period of our life. 

We blush to make the first of these confessions, college 
students do lack manliness. The discipline, especially 
that pertaining to rank, fosters a cringing, toadying, un- 
manly spirit. Class and society distinctions serve the 
same end. Lack of independent manliness is visible every- 
where. Recourse is had to small, unmanly tricks, to 
escape a flunk or marks. The same base means are re- 
sorted to for the acquirement of class or society honors. 
The whole regime tends to develop servility. It may 
evolve sound and brilliant scholars, it may completely 
panoply the mind with all the armor for life’s warfare, but 
it does not add the crest of independence. The student 
does not become a man because he must be kept a doy. 

Again it is true that these four years are the critical 
periods of life. Now is the time when character is as 
plastic clay under the artist hand, soon it will be a finished 
product, beautiful in its goodness or ugly in its deformity. 
We should expect then at this time many excesses which 
in time will be pursued no longer. But these exist, not 
because we are students, but because of our time of life. 
Such excesses are as common, even more common, to the 
clerk or the apprentice. “If the half were said,” we 
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should see that only the indulgence of animal passions 
and appetites and a general disregard for many minor 
points of morality could be eminently charged against us. 
Both these accusations can be laid at the doors of clerks 
and business men, to as great, if not greater, degree than 
at ours. 

I am aware this is a feeble vindication from the gross 
misrepresentations that have been heaped upon the name 
of student. Yet we do wish to say that though students 
are not angels, they are men, and for the most part, gen- 
tlemen ; and it would be nothing more than an act of kind- 
ness for the city which our college honors, to be in some 
slight degree careful of the reputation which is gained 
at its hands. 

Luckily the old customs are dying out that once in- 
spired honest and untutored people with a horror for 
“the acts of students,” but there remains much yet to do 
by way of counteracting the prejudice that exists against 
college influences. We can but utter an indignant protest 
against the exaggerated and uncharitable reports that the 
press scatters abroad. Yet we ought to use every means 
in our power not only not to give foundation for such 
reports, but to eradicate that prejudice that has taken 
deep root in the public mind, and such calumnies as 
have lately been promulgated should not be lightly passed 
over, either by the college public or the college press. 


PLATITUDES. 


HERE seems to be in some minds a tendency to inform 

one of self-evident facts or to utter weak general truths 
on every convenient occasion. Such a habit of mind is far 
from agreeable, for it appears, whether rightly or not, to 
have its origin in a low estimate which the speaker puts 
upon his hearers’ capacity and in an undue respect for his 
own. It has been remarked by European observers that 
this quality is especially marked among Americans, that 
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there is a commonplaceness about their conversation 
which is exceedingly tedious. We suppose it is this 
quality which Dickens means to satirize in the “ spirit 
searching” conversation of a western literary lady with 
the Hon. Elijah Pogram. The lady, after having been 
presented to the Hon. Elijah, through the kind offices of 
the mother of the modern Gracchi, instead of uttering 
the conventional greetings of society, proceeds to dis- 
charge the following rockets at the head of the unfortu- 
nate member of Congress: “ Mind and matter,” said the 
lady in the wig, “glide swift into the vortex of immensity. 
Howls the sublime, and softly sweeps the calm Ideal in the 
whispering chambers of Imagination. To hear it, sweet 
itis. But then, outlaughs the stern philosopher and saith 
to the Grotesque, ‘What ho! arrest for me that Agency. 
Go bring it here!’ And so the vision fadeth.” 

Of course there are certain conventional platitudes, 
which we have adopted for the sake of convenience, with 
which no fault can be found. There is no reason, for 
instance, except mutual convenience, why two strangers 
should invariably begin a conversation by remarking upon 
the state of weather rather than upon the rotundity of the 
globe or any other obvious fact. But to remove the man- 
ifest awkwardness of starting a conversation with one with 
whose views and range of thought we are entirely un- 
acquainted, we have, by common consent, agreed to start 
from common ground and play around it till we find a clue 
to some subject in which we have a common interest with 
the man with whom we are talking. Aside from this use 
of platitudes which is analogous to that of axioms and 
postulates in geometry, a certain proportion of common- 
placeness in conversation is unavoidable even if there bea 
perpetual strain after originality. Indeed a very large pro- 
portion of it may be tolerated in a man if only he estimates it 
at its proper value, and does not labor under the impression 
that he is original or profound. For the manner of utter- 
ance determines a platitude quite as much as the words 
themselves. All men must make remarks which are 
neither original, witty or deep. But if they deliver them 
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carelessly as of trifling importance, we accept their valua- 
tion of them and let them pass at that. But if a man 
delivers empty little nothings in an important and pomp- 
ous manner, the incongruity of the matter with the man- 
ner, produces a disagreeable sensation. Moliére has well, 
described people of this class as those who make a marvel 
of the merest trifle, and even in wishing you good morn- 
ing, whisper the words in your ear. 

Platitudes, as we have intimated before, may consist 
either in repeating self-evident facts or in making shallow 
generalizations. Of the two kinds, the first is the more 
disagreeable, because it is apt to carry with it an idea of 
contempt for our understanding, while the latter merely 
calls forth our contempt for the understanding of the 
speaker. We presume that Mr. Chester, in his recent 
book of travel in America, means to criticise the first 
peculiarity when he complains that the clergyman who 
officiated at morning prayers in one of our prominent 
colleges which he visited, “in the course of a long, 
wrangling, extempore prayer, informed the Almighty of 
several circumstances which had fallen under his own 
personal notice.”” Whatever the correctness of the stric- 
ture may have been in this particular case, it is one which 
we think may be generally applied to the American pulpit, 
outside of those denominations where prepared forms are 
used. We have often heard in prayers news of some par- 
ticular part of Zion in which the pastor happens to be 
especially interested, and have yet oftener heard the 
Almighty informed of deaths or other events which, as 
Mr. Chester says, have fallen under the personal notice of 
the pastor, and such as one would generally look for in 
the local column of a newspaper. Nay, we even heard, 
some years since, a digest of a popular work on As- 
tronomy introduced into a public prayer. Now with all 
due reverence let us say that it is about as gratuitous to 
inform the Lord of these things as it is to describe to him 
his character and attributes, his views and purposes, as 
many who address prayers to Boston or other audiences 
are accustomed to do. Not that a certain element of 
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praise is not appropriate to prayer. But if such informa- 
tion falls heavily upon our ears, how must it strike the 
Almighty, who certainly may be presumed to be well in- 
formed of events which, according to the professed belief 
of these same divines, He has fore-ordained from the 
‘beginning of the world, and who probably knows his 
character and attributes, and views and purposes, better 
than any one can tell him. We shall see more clearly the 
absurdity of such platitudes, if we suppose that a small boy 
address his indulgent father somewhat in this wise, ‘O 
father, you are very great; you are at least six feet high, 
and I am not more than four. Before I was you were, 
and you are wiser than I. You consist of three parts, 
your body, mind and soul, though some say of only two, 
and some wicked Boston people of only one. You have 
lots of pennies, at least ten dollars’ worth, and you can’t 
help giving me some, for benevolence is the law of your 
being. And now if my humble request has found favor 
in your eyes, be graciously pleased to give me a penny 
to buy a stick of candy. But don’t give any penny to 
brother Billy, for he says you are only one person, and 
mind and soul are all the same thing.’ 

Platitudes of statement, like the above, are more obvious 
than the flat generalizations with which we are often 
tortured. Some people seem to think that it shows a 
reflective spirit to draw a general truth from every little 
incident which comes under their notice, as mathema- 
ticians aim to reduce everything to m™ and n™ terms. 

We once had occasion to quote the hackneyed line, 


“Music hath charms to soothe the savage ear ;” 


“Yes,” we were told gravely, “and some that are not 
savage, too.” If you remark to such a man upon the 
coldness of the weather, he will tell you that cold weather 
is very unpleasant ; if upon the hardness of the seats in 
chapel, that hard seats are very uncomfortable ; if upon 
the character of the preaching, that poor preaching is 
soporific or good preaching beneficial, according as his 
critical faculties have been developed. The same milk- 
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and-water style of remark, if introduced into a speech, 
essay, or sermon, and set off by a pompous delivery or 
style, will find many applauders because it coincides with 
the intellectual calibre of many who are accustomed to 
think in the same way, perhaps under the delusion that 
they are profound. For instance you will hear a compo- 
sition read on suicide, in which the writer, after having 
taken for his motto the familiar quotation, “ To be, or not 
to be,” will say with an air of pompous gravity: “ These 
are the words of William Shakespeare!’ Surely it would 
not be more absurd to say with a Frenchman: “These 
words were spoken by the divine Williams!” or “ This 
sentence contains six monosyllables.” To rise a little 
higher we will quote a few lines from a familiar treatise 
which we shall have occasion to refer to hereafter, “ De- 
signed by specific directions to aid in forming and 
strengthening the intellectual and moral character and 
habits of the student,” (does the title remind you of a re- 
cent work on “Physical, Intellectual and Moral Cul- 
ture’’?) which afford a tolerable illustration of a common- 
placeness which apes profundity. The introductory 
chapter which is an unusually ambitious attempt “to 
strengthen the intellectual habits of the student,” and to 
display those of the author, begins as follows: “The 
human mind is the brightest display of the power and 
skill of the Infinite Mind with which we are acquainted. 
It is created and placed in this world to be educated for 
a higher state of existence. Here its faculties begin to 
unfold, and those mighty energies which, etc., begin to 
discover themselves. The object of training such a mind 
should be to enable the soul to fulfil (séc) her duties well 
here, and to stand on high vantage-ground when she 
leaves the cradle of her being for an eternal existence be- 
yond the grave.” Further on we are told with a prelim- 
inary flourish which renders yet flatter the not remarka- 
bly profound central thought of the passage—If the 
mind of man shall ever be raised from its brutishness and 
debasement—if knowledge, human and divine, is to go 
abroad—if liberty is to wave her banner where tyranny 
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now sits—if the female (Liberty? or the strong-minded 
gens whose apostle has recently scratched our author’s face 
as a “Counter Irritant’’?) is ever to occupy the station 
for which she was created—if domestic happiness is to be 
known and enjoyed through the world,—the youth in our 
schools ** * havea great work todo.” Andso onad nauseum. 
Many preachers, apparently desirous of impressing us 
with a sense of their depth, will begina sermon with some 
such expression as—‘“ Man is a moral being,” when, as 
Spurgeon says, they might with equal pertinency say, 
“ A kitten has four paws.” We may find good illustra- 
tions of this kind of platitudes in the marginal notes with 
which the books of any public library, not excepting 
those of the literary societies in Yale college, are too 
often defaced. What suggestive criticisms do we find 
there upon our author and what racy reflections in another 
hand upon the moral character and critical capacity of 
the former critic ! 


People who fancy themselves severely practical are 


peculiarly liable to fall into the way of speaking platitudes. 
Indeed, a more uninteresting creature can rarely be found 
than the man who prides himself on being practical. 
Not but that a practical character is desirable, but nearly 
everything we do has a tendency to make us practical. 
Life at the best is a mass of practical duties with just a 
little touch of romance. If we cultivate characteristics 
which are forced into us by daily contact with the world, 
we shall develop them to such an extent as to make our- 
selves nuisances. Your practical man is an unmitigated 
bore. If he lives in Cincinnati he will repeatedly tell you 
with much circumlocution and detail how many hogs are 
cut up and cured there per annum; if in Chicago, how 
many bushels of wheat have been taken up into those 
great elevators and shipped, which is about as near ele- 
vation as his thoughts can be said to rise; if a student, he 
will swear by Todd’s Students’ Manual, for whose bald 
platitudes he will have more respect, than for the Novum 
Organon (not Novum Organum, asa prominent clergy- 
man of this city recently called it). 
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Probably the reason why Americans are so given to 
uttering platitudes and bombast—for the latter is essen- 
tially a development of the former—is the great uniform- 
ity of education which prevails among them, a uniformity 
not of high culture, but of mediocrity. The intellectual 
condition of the average American is a good illustration 
of the proverb that “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” High culture, of course, refines the taste and fur- 
nishes wide intellectual resources. Absolute ignorance, 
by throwing the mind upon its own resources, stimulates 
its creative power and develops a vein of originality, and 
even of rough but deep poetry among the “ mute inglo- 
rious Miltons” of the poor. But the man who has learned 
just enough to think that he knows everything, who has 
descended from ignorance to a plane where his intellectual 
wants are satisfied on week days by his local newspaper and 
on Sundays by the Oédserver is the one who riots in common- 
place. What is needed in American society isa larger high- 
ly educated class which shall give tone and vigor to the intel- 
lectual life of the community at large. Until that element 
has grown to its due size and exercises its appropriate 
influence we shall have presidents who will retail from 
every stump and car-platform the offices they have filled 
from alderman up to president, or who can discuss horse 
flesh better than political science; we shall have editors 
of the Jefferson Brick stamp, and preachers whose ser- 
mons sound like a weak dilution of Scott’s Commentaries. 
Of course the country must look to its colleges to supply 
this higher culture which it so much needs. And yet we 
sometimes fancy that American colleges have a tendency 
to develop the very traits which we deprecate. There is 
a sort of sameness in the intellectual influences to which 
one is there subjected which has a tendency to cast minds 
in the same mould. And in Yale, at least, the system of 
instruction aims at developing exactness within a limited 
sphere rather than at encouraging a comprehensive grasp 
or at stimulating original thought. The mouth-piece of 
Yale’s theology has a brave motto in the Horatian line— 


“ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri,” 
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but however it may be with her theology,—and the devel- 
opment of it in her pulpit, certainly her bitterest enemy 
couldn’t accuse of being patterned after the style of any 
master—she can hardly be said to encourage the practice 
of that motto among her undergraduates. But nothing 
can be more fatal to vigorous intellectual life than this 
sameness and narrowness which belong, perhaps unavoida- 
bly, to the curriculum of an American college. We should 
be careful not to entrust entirely our minds to be fashioned 
like clay by the potter according to a uniform rule lest 
we become as like intellectually as a dozen tea-cups. If 
we find ourselves (or, what is more likely, other people 
find us) habitually thinking, writing and speaking plati- 
tudes, we may be sure that the “ polishing process’’ is 
working effectually, and then we shall soon become as inno- 
cent of irregular bumps of originality and idiosyncrasies 
as china-ware of roughness. Such of us as do not care 
to become mere duplicated impressions of the same die 
would do well to question if we are showing by a grow- 
ing fondness for platitudes a diminishing mental vigor, 
and, if we make some unpleasant discoveries, to thor- 
oughly investigate the cause. H, 





THE CLASS POET OF ’69. 


’Tis easy to see, by his quips and his puns, 
By his measure—which nothing of harmony lacks, 

That in taking his place ’mongst the humorous ones, 
Our Bacc will ere long be a rival of SAxE! 
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TWO OF US. 


HE three grim sisters must have smiled upon my en- 

trance into the college world. Not in derision, but in 
earnest of favors to come. Nor have I ever questioned 
their good intentions. True, landladies have beguiled me 
into an unfounded confidence; stewards have won my 
sympathies by glowing descriptions which time has failed 
to supply with substance ; fair maidens have charmed me 
only to deceive, still I maintain it was a smile of kindness 
and not of hate that the three sisters bestowed. 

Do you desire me to select from the tangled web the 
thread which atones for all the rest? Right gladly will I. 
It is a thread interwoven with my daily life, the blessing 
ofachum. Away back among the gloomy remembrances of 
Freshmanic ignorance loom the ghosts of the days when 
there was no one whom I could call chum, when I crept 
to my lonely chamber in solitude and despondency. Then 
fora season I thought the sisters frowned. But it was 
only fora season. And now, with Junior year drawing 
rapidly to its close, with the grave responsibilities of 
Senior year assuming shapes of reality before me, I an- 
ticipate looking back in the coming years upon this chum- 
ship as surrounded with a halo like that cast by 


“ The retiring sunset flood.” 


In scholarship we two occupy a respectable position. 
Up through the mists of Freshman year, then under 
the cloudy skies of Sophomore year until we came out 
into the wider fields and under the clearer heavens of the 
present, we went together. Although tutors were some- 
times blind to superior merit, although Sophocles, leading 
the ancients, and Davies at the head of the moderns, waged 
contests for supremacy with doubtful issue, we escaped 
them all and came to the repose of the present. 

For certain reasons the study of nicknames possesses 
considerable interest for me. Iam sometimes inclined to 
believe that I have found the key to their entire signifi- 
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cance. Popular taste seems to seize upon some salient 
feature of character and embody its peculiarities in sound- 
ing anomatopeia; or a person in mien or manners sug- 
gests some remote idea and a word bearing the same sug- 
gestiveness is flung upon his unlucky shoulders. Plung- 
ing into the depths of metaphysical speculation it would 
be an extensive task to trace the stages through which the 
conception passes before it arrives at an expression, to 
discover how words and actions are scrutinized until a 
phrase descriptive of all is secured. Chum and I have 
not escaped the usual infliction, but around our titles is 
cast an air of dignity redolens antiguitatis. Back in the 
gloomy grandeur’of the middle ages, when learning ap- 
peared only in a priestly garb, his cognomen finds an ori- 
gin. But, by-Zevs egydovnos, the classic age itself stood 
sponsor at my college christening. And in some coming 
time the careful student will direct his pilgrimage in the 
pursuit of learning to the modern Olympus, while the 
ancient mountain will sink into complete insignificance. 

Chum and I are inveterate smokers. At least he wooes 
oblivion in the fragrant weed and through him my share 
of enjoyment is secured. At evening, when the roar of the 
busy world dies away to silence outside, and the lamp- 
light fails in subdued lustre round us, we sit with the 
curling smoke-wreaths shaping into turrets and pinnacles 
and domes above our heads. Then I take down some 
book containing the words of a master-poet, one skilled 
to touch the cords of human sympathy, on whose pages 
ready images drawn from nature fitly figure the workings 
of our thought. As the author rises with his theme the 
pipe is forgotten and the ruddy spark smothers in its 
ashes. I read of the fair vision, pleasure, and her seduc- 
tive charms, who 


“Laughs and shakes out sunshine from her hair. 
All memory too and all the moonlit past,” 


and how at the approach of death, “the bringer of endless 
dark,” the fair figure falls 


“ A handful of gray ashes.” 
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Then we listen to the quiet footstep of duty, with her 
more lasting charms, still 


“ That enchantment followed erst, 
Only more fair, more clear to eye and brain, 
Brightened and chastened by a household charm.” 


The book is wholly forgotten, the pipe has lost its glow. 
There enter the forms of those who have gone out from 
this old room of ours, who have carried away their stores 
of learning, and with lofty ambition and high purpose, 
have made mankind better for their presence. As their 
forms . 


“ Dream-footed as the shadow of a cloud,” 


melt away into the air, we resolve to shake off the imper- 
fection of the past and mold for ourselves a worthy 
future. 

In our present mood words seem empty and vain. So 
silence steals upon us while our thoughts are busy weav- 
ing reminiscences till we mingle again in the scenes of 
home. Nothing breaks the spell while I wander by the 
brook that used to turn my ambitious water wheel and 
float my white-sailed boat. I lose myself in the cool shade 
of the trees that skirt its banks; I hear the waters dash 
in tiny cascades down the moss-covered rocks and see 
them hurrying away in-the shaded dell below. Once 
more I stand under the spreading elm-tree near my 
father’s door and hear the children’s laughter come ring- 
ing up from the field beyond. ’Tis a prospect worthy of 
remembrance. The blue sky stretches away to the distant 
hills upon whose waving sides sunshine and shade contend 
for mastery. Nearer, the plain sweeps gently with its 
burden of living green almost to the door of my father’s 
house. May the light of that home go ever with me, 
shining with brighter and purer ray as the darkness of the 
world envelops my erring feet. 

I glance at my chum. He, too, has been busy among 
the remembrances of the past, and has listened to the 
music of the memory bells ringing in his heart. Then, 
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when the late hour comes clanging through the night, we 
retire to rest. The world fades away from us and we 
sleep. With the morning we follow the imperative rou- 
tine, but a soft influence still lingers around us and a 
clearer atmosphere buoys our spirits up. 

Did I say that chum and I were inveterate smokers? 
It was a mistake. There are times, and perhaps the best 
remembered of all, when we banish the soothing weed. 
Such a time comes when spring covers the earth with 
light and warmth, and we turn no more to the past. 
Spring is not the time to muse over events which are 
gone. The hour forbids it. There isa sense of growth 
in the trees breaking into new life, a breath of promise 
pervading the air, a story of things to come lurking in 
plant and flower, which stir within us thoughts of great 
possibilities and transform the future into an arena for 
contest and victory. We are sitting by the open window. 
The sun has set, and the lights of the town glimmer 
around the Green. Our books lie untouched upon the 
table, and on the shelf the pipe reclines undisturbed. 
Nature reads us a lesson from her own volume, and the 
mild narcotic is forgotten in the intoxication of the air. 
The elm-leaves sparkle and quiver inthe moonlight as the 
night wears on. The din of the street subsides and old 
North Middle looks grimly down upon a quiet world. 
The future fills us with its dreams and hopes. Chum, 
soon we shall part, each to go forth into life and battle 
alone. Only a pure heart and a steady purpose can suc- 
ceed. Many have gone away from these walls and have 
risen high in the estimation of man and favor of God. 
Many, alas! have gone forth only to be deluded by false 
lights and have gone down like ships in a merciless sea. 
Let us fix our purpose high and whether we succeed or 
fail the reward of an approving conscience will be ours. 
The stars look kindly down and the winds whisper in 
musical cadence through the elm-trees. We linger reluc- 
tant till the bells sound, announcing the passing hour. 

Thus our college days go by, each one in its flight 


striking the note of some new harmony. 
H. E. K. 
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THE LEGEND OF ROME. 


Proudly now the royal banners 
Flutter in the Alban gales ; 

For the princes, Sylvia cherished, 
Mourned so long as lost and perished, 
Re-appear, while glad hosannas 

Swell from hills and blooming vales. 


Numitor, the king, advances ; 

Greets the youths ’mid loud acclaim ; 
Gives them power to found a nation ;— 
But their doubt and hesitation 

Show, e’en now, in jealous glances, 
Envy for each other’s fame. 


Which of them shall name the city 
Soon to rise in regal pride, 

With its temples and its towers ; 

With its wealth of conquered powers ;— 
Blended scenes of scorn and pity—? 
Let the auguries decide. 


Remus, by his hosts attended, 
Stands on Aventine, sublime ; 
Gazing off upon the Tiber ; 
Straining every nerve and fiber ; 
All his fears by faith defended, 
As he awaits th’ auspicious time. 


While on Palatine, undaunted, 
Romulus with hope appears ; 
Views the future of a nation 

In this scene of desolation, 

And with vision wild, enchanted, 
Paints the pomp of coming years. 


Waiting, watching ; watching, dreaming ; 
Every anxious moment numb’ring ;— 
Why no sign to break this quiet? 

Let the gods in haste supply it ;— 

While the early morn is beaming 

Can it be that they are slumb’ring ? 


To the northward look, ye gazers, 
See the birds of promise flying ;— 
Remus spreads the joyful story— 
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Kindles with expectant glory— 
Yearns to welcome followers, praises, 
As he hears their triumph-crying. 


But, alas! good fortunes leave us 

Long before we learn to prize ; 

And with many a hope has perished, 
Loves and dreams we long had cherished ; 
For Hope flatters to deceive us, 

And in disappointment dies. 


While the joyous Fabian shouting 
Rolls along the ancient hills, 
Loud huzzas of victory thunder 
From the Palatine, while wonder, 
Mingled with distressful doubting, 
Aventine’s wild clamor stills ! 


Sailing through the sky unclouded, 
While Quinctilian echoes ring, 

See the omen doubly given— 

Hark ! the hills with cries are riven, 
From the hordes upon them crowded : 
Romulus shall be our King! 


Now with wedded power and glory, 
Underneath the azure dome, 
Romulus, ’mid exultation, 

Bounds the nucleus of a nation; 
Gives a home to song and story ; 
Founds th’ eternal city—Rome ! 


JACOB VANDERHEYDEN’S NOTABLE 
COURTSHIP. 


THE valley of the Mohawk is rich in legends of that 

olden time, when the Dutch and Indians were the sole 
occupants of its soil. None of these old traditions is more 
popular among the quiet Dutch people of the valley to 
this day, than that which narrates the eventful courtship 
and tragic fate of Jacob Vanderheyden. 
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Jacob Vanderheyden was a resident of the ancient 
Dutch town of Schuyler. He wasarare personage. Four 
feet and a half he was in height, and four feet and a half 
was he in circumference. He was bald, his ears were so 
loose as to flap slightly about his head, and his lower lip, 
through projection, was a natural platform, on which all 
his food might have danced a waltz, before it disappeared 
forever behind his teeth. His immense weight had grad- 
ually spread apart his legs, the one from the other; so that 
now all the hens and little pigs, which roamed the village, 
on meeting Jacob would walk between his legs rather than 
make a wearisome detour on either side. 

Jacob, like all his race, seemed to be in his normal state 
only when fast asleep or dozing. From one or the other 
of these states he awoke but thrice in the day,—once to 
breakfast, once to dinner, and once to supper. Over his 
work he was always dreaming; and he had often been 
known to drop asleep on whatever short walks he might 
take about the village. Whether it was that Jacob’s fat 
calves were such tempting morsels in the eyes of the vil- 
lage dogs, or whether they had snuffed out his lack of 
courage, I cannot tell; but certain it was, that the most 
cowardly pup of the town, which, at the sight of the 
smallest school urchin, would have turned tail and fled, 
would no sooner set eyes on Jacob, than he was at 
that fat man, tooth and nail. So that the village folk 
could always tell when Jacob was stirring abroad, by the 
angry barks and snarls which never failed to rend the air 
as soon as he appeared. There was another blight on 
Jacob’s character. The fair temptress, who holds on high 
the wine cup, had somehow wound her way into his warm- 
est affections; and at the time of which I write, Jacob, 
sadly enough, had formed the habit of brutalizing himself 
about a dozen times in the year with excessive drink. 

Jacob gained a livelihood by making shoes. It is a mat- 
ter for remark, that, in manufacturing his shoes, Jacob 
had no regard whatever for the shape of the human foot; 
and what he was pleased to call shoes were found to bear 
avery striking resemblance to simple oblong, leathern 
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boxes. Although Jacob’s attention had often been called 
to this peculiarity in the shape of his shoes, he could never 
be induced to alter their style in the least. So that, in 
course of time, people had come to expect that Jacob’s 
shoes would never be a fit; and in this they were not dis- 
appointed. 

What time Jacob did not spend under his own roof, was 
spent under that of the village tavern. That institution 
was, like all Dutch abodes throughout the Mohawk val- 
ley, built of cobblestones and mortar in its lower half, and 
pine boards and shingles in the upper half, with a rickety 
porch over the front door. Up to this porch every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday evening drove the coach 
from Albany ; and up tothis porch every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday morning drove the coach for Albany. 
To this tavern every evening, at precisely six o'clock, 
would Jacob Vanderheyden wend his toilsome way. 
Having once arrived there and seated himself in his own 
particular chair in the bar room, he would light his pipe, 
cross his legs, shut his eyes, and immediately relapse into 
his usual state of somnolency, and remain therein until 
the clock struck ten; at which hour he would return to 
active consciousness, and taking up his line of march for 
his dwelling, he would no sooner arrive thereat, than he 
would seek deeper slumber in his bed. But, on every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evening, the monotony 
of Jacob’s visit to the tavern was broken up. For on 
those evenings, when the coach rattled up to the door, he 
would always shuffle his way to the porch, always inquire 
of the driver if there was a parcel for Jacob Vanderhey- 
den, always get a negative answer, and always receive 
the same with a grunt of extreme satisfaction. 

One chilly evening in March, much excitement was 
caused among the frequenters of the inn by the appear- 
ance among them of Jacob in his best Sunday clothes. 
But their astonishment surpassed all bounds when this 
man, who, for years, had not left the inn till ten o’clock, 
took his departure on this chilly night in March, at seven, 
As Jacob went down the steps and heard the expressions 
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of surprise behind him, the fat man chuckled within him- 
self. Why did Jacob chuckle? Here steps a great secret 
forth. Facob was in process of wooing. Having lived in 
the lonely, single state until his forty-ninth year, and hav- 
ing at last resolved to quit that cheerless state, he had 
recently opened a love attack on Miss Mina Van Kaats, 
one of the belles of Schuyler village. Jacob had begun 
his suit warily ; and so sparing had he thus far been in his 
attentions, that no one had yet suspected him of having 
fallen in love. But to-night Jacob was to take a bold leap 
into the very midst of courtship. On this night there was 
to be a grand tea-drinking at one Henry Schneider's ; and 
thither was Jacob to escort Miss Mina Van Kaats. It was 
at thought of the crafty manner in which he had hitherto 
conducted his suit, and at prospect of the quiet converse 
he was this evening to hold with his love, that Jacob, on 
leaving the tavern, stopped to chuckle once or twice, and 
then bent his steps toward the home of his waiting lady. 

The night was destined to be an eventful and a sad one 
for Jacob. His first disappointment confronted him im- 
mediately upon entering Mina Van Kaats’ house. It 
seemed that Mrs. Van Kaats had decided, but a few min- 
utes before, to accompany her daughter and Jacob to the 
tea-drinking. Here was misfortune indeed! His well- 
matured plan abruptly upset, his fond anticipation of a 
lone and quiet walk with his lady love dashed to the 
ground, Jacob fell at once into the extreme of misery. 
The smiles with which he entered the house were re- 
placed, as he left it, by a look of the most intense disgust ; 
and a very nausea took the unfortunate man as he felt old 
Dame Van Kaats’ arm hook itself so confidingly into his 
own. On the way, Jacob’s spirits rose not at all, but 
rather fell. For Jacob, when alone, could transport his 
huge belly over the ground only through great effort; 
and on this occasion his progress was impeded beyond all 
account, from his having to lug along, beside himself, thé 
plump, indeed I may say the extremely corpulent, person 
of Mrs. Van Kaats. And what still further annoyed Jacob 
was the fact that this fat dame—despite her puffing and 
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wheezing as she pounded along the frozen road—kept, all 
the while, in the cheeriest mood, and never ceased all the 
way playfully to rally Mr. Vanderheyden on his apparent 
depression of spirits. Unhappy Vanderheyden! In vain 
did the moon shed her soft light over you and your love! 
three is a crowd. In vain did you feel Mina’s gentle 
weight on your strong right arm! your left was griped 
by the chatty dame. 

By the time they had reached Henry Schneider’s gate, 
Jacob’s disappointment had so worked upon his feelings, 
that he was altogether unmanned ; insomuch that he was 
doubting then whether he should burst into tears, or, by 
a sudden movement, trip up that gad-fly, Dame Van 
Kaats. In short, his nerves were completely unstrung. 
What occurrence more untimely, then, than for Henry 
Schneider’s bull-dog to recognize Jacob’s fat form in the 
moonlight, and to make a savage rush at the miserable 
man, as he turned into the yard? Jacob, brooding over 
his sorrow, was, for once in his life, not on the lookout for 
dogs. And a swift rush and, sudden bark at his heels, 
which sent a cold chill up his back and over his skull, was 
his first intimation of an enemyat hand. With a wildcry 
of terror and a nimbleness he had never before been known 
to exhibit, he placed the goodly form of Dame Van Kaats 
between himself and his foe. But the dog came around 
Dame Van Kaats’ person, and Jacob shambled to her other 
side. The dog followed, and Jacob shambled still more. 
And so these two proceeded to describe a series of circles 
about the person of the enraged Dame Van Kaats asa 
center. How long this chase might have continued is un- 
certain ; but Jacob, losing his wind entirely after describ- 
ing the sixth circle, in the extremity of his despair, sud- 
denly seized Dame Van Kaats with both hands, projected 
her with tremendous force straight upon the luckless dog, 
and, without once looking behind.him, scrambled up 
Henry Schneider’s steps and into the hall. 

This act of Jacob’s was, as all can readily see, well cal- 
culated to lower him in the estimation of Dame Van 
Kaats, and so to injure him in his suit with the daughter. 
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And notwithstanding the fact that the aggrieved lady had 
soon smoothed again her ruffled feathers, and seemed to 
have become fully reconciled with Jacob, it was evident 
that she did not look upon him with that particular favor 
she had displayed of yore. Jacob saw this clearly and 
was much disquicted. He could not speak, nor think ; 
but, with sadness stamped on every feature, and remorse 
gnawing at his heart, he paced Schneider’s front parlor 
with a step as violent as was possible for one so fat. 

But Jacob was fated, on this evening, to step a peg still 
lower in Dame Van Kaats’ esteem. Blindman’s buff was 
being played. And the thought suddenly struck Jacob, 
that he should drown his grief in the merriment of this 
game. Into the turmoil of the sport, therefore, he 
straightway plunged, with an abandon which astonished 
all present. By reason of his fatness, however, he was 
soon caught. And now, with a handkerchief over his 
eyes, the fat man bounced about the room in a truly won- 
derful manner. He made desperate catches at empty air, 
impinged himself madly against all the tables and chairs 
in the room, and, as far as could be seen, it appeared to be 
all one to him whether he walked or rolled over the par- 
lor floor. In the course of his flounderings, Jacob, in an 
evil moment, came to a stand-still directly in front of 
Dame Van Kaats, who was quietly sitting, a smiling spec- 
tator of the merry scene. Pausing there, he groped for 
a moment vaguely in the air. Then, as if having 
collected his scattered forces, he all at once made a most 
furious charge directly upon the person of the wretched 
Dame Van Kaats. Her bland smile vanished. There was 
time but for a single shriek. Jacob fell forcibly upon his 
victim, the chair instantly cracked asunder, they were 
borne to the floor together, and a terrible clatter of 
crockery proclaimed that Dame Van Schneider’s tea-cups 
and saucers, which, brought from Holland years before, 
had always stood in her parlor in most solemn state, had 
been broken to atoms. 

The fright of Dame Van Kaats was exceeding great; 
but Jacob’s mortification knew no limit. And it was with 
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a feeling of utter hopelessness for his love suit, that he 
now quit the gay throng in the parlor, and proceeded to 
join himself unto a quiet knot of old burghers, who were 
smoking long pipes and brewing various warm drinks over 
the kitchen fire. Here Jacob, after imbibing somewhat, 
began to feel quite contented again; and as time and his 
tippling went on, Jacob’s spirits at large and his hopes of 
winning Mina in particular so far revived, that, at last, he 
began to ply a jolly friend at his elbow to take Dame Van 
Kaats off his hands, to the end that he and Mina might be 
able to walk home by themselves. This favor his bousy 
neighbor was only too willing to render; so that Jacob 
had now only to wait till the company broke up, to find 
himself again well placed for prosecuting his suit. 
The time came at last. And Jacob, with a light head, 
a glib tongue and a very unsteady pair of legs, bade the 
hostess good-night and started with Mina Van Kaats 
homeward. It was a dreary night; clouds were scudding 
athwart the sky, the moon shone only at intervals, and 
gusts of March wind swept with a cold and heartless rush 
across the road and over the bleak fields beyond. Their 
way led the couple over a bridge spanning the Mohawk. 
When near the middle of this structure, nothing would do 
but Jacob must poise himself upon the railing of the 
bridge, and thence confess to Mina his secret love. The 
unwitting maid could in no way guess why it was that 
her escort should thus stop and climb the rail; but she 
deemed it best to remain with him. Jacob, having 
mounted to his perch, began to unfold the tale of his love. 
Already had he gone far in his confession, his hands were 
clasped in entreaty and his face was overspread with 
‘tears, when he suddenly lost his balance, and, pitching 
backward, seemed about to take up a position in the 
stream beneath. But Mina was wide awake; and just in 
the niche of time she caught by his left ankle the rapidly 
vanishing form of her lover. Jacob’s descent was stayed ; 
but his position—dangling by one ankle from the hands 
of Mina Van Kaats—was still one of extreme peril. It 
was a vital point to know how long Mina’s strength would 
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hold out. And here Jacob’s plumpness would doubtless 
much lessen the chance of his being saved; and as he 
hung there, heartily did he curse every mug of beer that 
had ever found its way into his fat stomach. How long 
Jacob would have continued to writhe in mid-air, none 
can tell. For his stocking, by Mina’s hold on which he 
was alone kept from being immersed in the waves below, 
now began to slip from his leg. In vain did Mina clutch 
his ankle the tighter. Her strength was failing, and 
Jacob’s shin was far too oily. Slowly he slid out of his 
stocking and dropped with a loud splash into the cold, 
dark waters of the river. 

Some of the villagers living along the flats related, the 
next morning, how they had heard in the night distant 
hallooes for help, which seemed to come from the river. 
However, they may have been dreaming. But at any 
rate, no one occupied Jacob’s chair at the tavern the next 
night, no one inquired as usual if the stage-driver had a 
package for Jacob Vanderheyden, and no one ever claimed 
the shoe and stocking left in Mina Van Kaats’ hands on 
the bridge. In a word, Jacob was seen in the flesh no 
more. But strange stories are afloat that his spirit still 
haunts the river. And when, of a windy March night, 
the blasts moan down the chimney and howl drearily 
through the tree-tops, those who live along the flats about 
Schuyler can hear a human voice far down the river, cry- 
ing for help; and at such times they will draw their chairs 
closer to the fire, look into one another’s faces and mutter, 
“ Ah! Jacob Vanderheyden’s ghost again!” 
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A NIGHT IN A NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 
[SEcoND ARTICLE. ] 


HERE are two eating-houses on Nassau street, a little 
way above the 7rzbune office. The first is commonly 
known as “ Varn’s,” the second as “ Hitchcock’s.” Both 
are frequented by newspaper men. Our editorial friend 
and ourselves (the original Scholiast and self) went to 
Hitchcock’s for cakes and coffee. The chief peculiarity 
of this establishment is its list of prices. Everything is 
marked at five cents. On the wall there hangs a placard 
announcing that the saloon is closed on Sunday nights. 
With this exception, it is kept open night and day, the 
year round. Having finished our frugal meal, we went 
down to Varn’s for some cigars. Varn’s is a more preten- 
tious place than Hitchcock’s. Ten cents is the ruling 
price here. On the wall I noticed a card containing the 
following: “ Extra dishes—always in season: Woodcock, 
Quail, Sleeve Buttons, Boned ‘Turkey—all for ten cents 
per plate.” This sounds well, but it really means— 
pork and beans, corned beef and beans, fish balls, hash, all 
for ten cents per plate. This eating-house is never closed. 
Our supper finished, we returned to the editorial rooms. 
Only a few of the desks are now occupied. The report- 
ers have gone home. The managing editor is about 
ready to go. The night editor and his assistant are still 
busy, while Mr. Linn sits tilted back in his chair, with his 
feet on the desk, fast asleep, waiting for the daily to go to 
press, before he makes the last selections of news for the 
semi-weekly. 

The proof room is full of business. This used to be 
Mr. Greeley’s room ; but it was so easy of access that he 
was finally driven out of it and down-stairs. The room 
itself, in its fixtures, resembles the editorial rooms. Three 
or four proof readers are busy here. Proof reading is a 
most important branch of newspaper work; and on a 
journal like the 7ribune it is no small part of the work. 
Everything is read by copy—the reader marking the mis- 
takes ashe reads. <A second proof or revise is then taken 
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from the corrected matter, this is compared with the first, 
all mistakes made by the corrector are marked, and when 
these are corrected the type is ready for the imposing- 
stone. The proof room is connected with the composing 
room by means of a diminutive dumb-waiter. 

But it is time we visited the composing room. This 
occupies the topmost story of the building. It is long 
and low; and not even successive coats of whitewash have 
made the beams and braces overhead pleasant to the eye. 
Near the door by which we enter is the desk of the fore- 
man. Near the center of the room are the imposing- 
stones. The rest of the space is filled with stands, racks, 
proof presses and other fixtures incidental to the business 
of type-setting. About fifty men are employed here in 
setting up the 7rzbune. The copy is given out by what is 
technically called “takes.” This is the common sense of 
it. An article from Mr. Greeley, a review from Mr. Has- 
sard, a lot of telegraphic news, etc., etc., comes up. This 
is taken and cut up into portions, each of which will make 


thirty or forty lines, perhaps, whenin type. The separate 


” 


portions are then marked “1,” “2,” etc., beginning with 
the commencement of the article. All the copy is thus 
divided up. These pieces are then hung on the copy 
hook, and the men come up in order and “take” them 
off in succession. Hence the term “takes.” This way 
of giving out copy explains the “directions to corres- 
pondents”” to write only on one side of the paper. It 
would be rather difficult, to say the least, to make the 
paragraphs come right for cutting, on both sides of the 
paper, were it written over on both sides. The composi- 
tors are paid by the thousand ems. An em is not a letter 
m, but a square of the particular size of type used—the 
em varying with the size. The smaller the type, if the 
matter be not too “solid’’—i.e., if there be plenty of 
break lines—the more profitable it is for the compositor. 
Where the type is large, a line is set up sooner, and con- 
sequently there is more “spacing out” to be done—for 
each line has to be justified to the sides of the stick, to 
keep it in the form when made up; but as the em of the 
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large type is proportionately increased, it takes more lines 
to measure a thousand ems, and hence more ems can be 
set in the same time with smaller type, because less time 
is consumed in justifying the lines. The real work begins 
in the composing room at seven in the evening. From 
that time until about half-past two in the morning the 
click of the type is heard. Some interruptions occur. 
An important state paper or speech or something of the 
sort is expected, and room is reserved for it. But it is 
delayed in some way. Then the men have nothing to do, 
or are put on “ bogus” copy—i. e., copy which is not in- 
tended for the paper, but which is given out so that the 
workmen may not lose their time. Lunch or supper 
causes a cessation of the rattling of the type. Many of 
the men bring this with them from home. Others have it 
brought to them from neighboring eating-houses. Perched 
on their stools, munching their cakes and drinking their 
coffee, the majority wearing various kinds of paper caps, 
some reading, many joking and laughing, all under the 
glare of a hundred gas-lights, they present a phase of life 
which is both interesting and suggestive. 

But we have no time for reflections or speculations. 
The stereotypers are already at work, and they are too 
important a part of the establishment to be overlooked. 
Their room occupies that part of the upper story, at the 
backside, not taken up by the composing room. The 
room contains a furnace, atop of which isa caldron, now 
full of melted type-metal. Various other appliances of 
the business are to be seen in different parts of the room. 
The process of stereotyping is very simple and rapid. 
The form is brought in from the composing room. On 
this a sheet of thick paper, which has been soaked in a cer- 
tain chemical mixture until it is almost like paste, is laid. 
This is beaten down with a heavy brush, until every let- 
ter, rule and point of the form is perfectly molded in the 
paper. Plaster of Paris is then sprinkled on the paper, 
filling up every cavity. Another sheet of paper is laid 
on, and this is beaten down, though not as thoroughly 
as the first. The form and its covering are then put into 
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a steam-press, which both holds the paper mold thus 
formed down upon the type and bakes it. Upon removal, 
the paper mold is taken from the form, placed in an iron 
mold, curved so as to fit the cylinder of the press and 
having an open space sufficient to form the body of the 
stereotyped form. This is filled with melted type-metal. 
The metal cools instantly, is taken out, the edges are 
trimmed by means of a circular saw, and then it is ready 
for the press. The whole process occupies less than 
twenty minutes. The principal advantages of stereotyp- 
ing a newspaper are these :—a great saving is effected in 
the purchase of new type and by preserving the paper 
molds any number of the paper can be reprinted at any 
time. The saving in the purchase of type is considerable. 
Those huge printing-presses, turning out at the least 300,- 
ooo printed newspapers a week, soon wear out the best of 
type; and when one remembers that new type enough has 
to be purchased each time to fill the cases of fifty or sixty 
compositors, at the rate of forty or fifty cents a pound, 
and that type-metal is almost as heavy as lead, it is easy 
to form some idea of how great the expenditure must be, 
for this single item.° 

The stereotyped forms are sent down to the basement 
the moment the last one is ready—generally at about 
three o’clock. We go down a little earlier. It is a sepul- 
chral place. There stand the presses, as silent as the 
grave. Vast heaps of machinery they are, with cylinders 
as big around as hogsheads. Here and there are great 
piles of white paper, already dampened for printing. On 
these are stretched brawny fellows, sleeping like tired 
children. The paper board of each press, too, has its 
lodger. The iron monsters hold them as daintily and ten- 
derly as in a mother’s arms. We pick our way around 
among these, and out tothe engines. These are located un- 
der the pavement on Spruce street. Their heat keeps the 
newsboys warm, as they catch a nap on the hard paving- 
stones above, preparatory to their morning’s work. As 
we re-enter the press room proper, a slight movement is 
visible. The last form has come down. No one says any- 
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thing, but every one is awake. Silently every man goes 
to work. The forms are screwed to the cylinder. The 
rollers are put in their places. The paper is put on the 
feed-boards. The feed-men take their places. A thun- 
dering crash is heard, settling into a ceaseless din, and the 
printed sheets are here before our eyes. 

From the press room a door leads into the folding room. 
Here a huge spider-like arrangement of steel bars, driven 
by steam, seizes sheet after sheet from the pile before it, 
passes it along through its many arms, diminishing its 
size by one-half at every step, until finally it falls at our 
feet, a perfectly folded copy of the 7Zribune, ready for 
the public. 

—As I stated last month, each editorial writer on the 
Tribune has his definite work to do. I should have added 
that whatever he does beside brings him extra pay. If 
the agricultural editor writes a political squib, or the lit- 
erary editor comments on the beauties of Alaska, or any 
other of the force furnishes an article outside of his special 
department, all these articles come before the managing 
editor for inspection, and he selects such as will make 
out the best editorial page. Those whose articles ap- 
pear, receive extra pay. W. R. S. 


THE MINISTRY. 


"THE day of prayer for colleges has come and gone. I 

doubt not the needs of the ministry formed every- 
where, as here, one of the main topics of consideration. 
At any rate here they were presented with great fervor 
to the attention of all. During the course of the meeting 
at the North Church, two remarks were made, which in 
our view contained a great deal of meaning, though but 
one of them could lay claim to any very considerable 
amount of truth. It was said by one of the theological 
professors that “every graduate from college should give 
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a good reason why he does not enter the ministry ;” and 
a subsequent speaker added that when he saw how the 
ministry and ministers were looked down upon, he felt 
little like urging young mento enlist. This latter speaker 
seemed at a loss to account for this state of the ministerial 
credit, and was inclined to believe in the existence of 
some inexplicable and irremediable cause which produced 
this result. But it struck us that in the essence of the 
first remark could be found the cause which has operated, 
and is still at work, to produce that condition of things 
which justly fills the minds of all with regret. 

The rule that every man ought to be a minister who 
cannot give good reasons why he should not be, is of 
course a broad one. The word good may be stretched to 
almost any extent, but the odvzous meaning in this connec- 
tion was, that, unless there was some zvsurmountable obstacle, 
this obligation was binding. Such seems to have been 
the principle that has animated many of those who have 
had the charge of young men, while there can be little 
doubt but that it has often influenced the decisions of 
young men themselves who were in a state of hesitation 
concerning their future career. There had been, and is, a 
strong external pressure brought to bear to drive men into 
the ministry ; the great need of ministers, the influence of 
circumstances, and the great desire to do good, contribute, 
each its part, to the common end, and men become so 
attentive to the exd that they forget to regard the means. 

Under such a regime it is easy to see at once that the 
large class who had no positive reasons—a sort of negative 
class—would be induced to enter the ministry, and that 
the number of these would be large in proportion to the 
strength of these influences. The natural result would be 
to overburden the ministry with inefficient servants. 
This has been the case. No one who has occasion to 
listen to different ministers can fail to see that such is a 
fact. If it zs idle, as was claimed, to speculate on the 
causes of this, the fact, at least, stands before us, a painful 
reality. No profession so signally lacks efficient men as 
the ministry. When we listen in one church after another 
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to the weak and ineffective presentation of God’s truth; 
when we see what part of our college graduates enter this 
holy work, we cannot but feel that there is abundant 
reason for our professor’s sad regrets, and do not wonder 
that the ministry is looked down upon, that minister's 
salaries are low, and their life one of hardship. Our only 
wonder is that the condition of affairs is as good as it is. 

If we have been clear thus far, it will be seen at once 
that the rule laid down for the conduct of college gradu- 
ates is a pernicious one. It is far from true. Indeed, so 
far does it vary from truth that its converse seems the 
correct principle for action, viz: that no man should enter 
the ministry who cannot give a good reason why he does. 
* Such a rule as this is the criterion of our course with 
reference to other professions, and what analogy will not 
extend this to the ministry? If a man contemplates 
engaging in the practice of law he asks himself if he 
possesses the peculiar qualities which that profession 
demands. Why should not a person looking towards the 
ministry, do the same? A mere education is not sufficient, 
for doubtless, with few exceptions, all our clergymen are 
well educated. “An heart in the work” is not enough, 
for none would think of charging the clergy with this 
lack; and yet, as a body, they may well be charged with 
failure, certainly with inefficiency. The work of the min- 
istry is no less material because there may be a spiritual 
element, and as such demands its own material, or rather 
intellectual qualifications. 

It is quite likely that at this point it may be remarked 
that it isa difficult matter for one to tell whether he is 
fitted for the ministry or not and what the requisite quali- 
fications may be. 

Is it generally a matter of difficulty for a young man to 
tell whether he has the requisite qualities for his purposed 
life-work or not?) Now and then one appears conceited 
enough to believe himself almost a Cicero or Demosthenes, 
but, as a general thing men succeed moderately well in solv- 
ing the problem. As regards the qualifications for success 
in this vocation, it would be foreign to our purposes to enter 
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into any discussion. We can only say that no one in the 
habit of attending church can fail of perceiving that one 
great cause of the present lukewarmness is the lack of 
able, attractive preaching. We donot wish to lay our- 
selves open to the charge of advocating anything like 
flashy pulpit oratory; but what we feel is, the want of 
earnest manly thought, forcibly and attractively presented. 
If we are not very much mistaken, comparatively few 
sermons give food to carry away. It may be that we are 
unusually dull and, therefore, fail to appreciate much that 
we hear. Bethisas it may, no person is justified in taking 
up this profession unless he feels conscious of his ability 
to do this part of the work well. This is the more bind- 
ing on the embryonic minister, since his efficiency does 
not, as in the case of the lawyer, affect himself alone, but 
others more even than himself. It must be apparent that 
he who does not feel himself capable of meeting this 
responsibility, who does not feel that he can lend to his 
pulpit some magnetic force, is not the man who can say 
“T believe this is the duty for me.” 

There is yet another qualification still more disregarded. 
Many conscious of their “pulpit power” become minis- 
ters without further question. They forget that the great 
work of the clergy lies outside of the pulpit. They for- 
get that social qualities are needed to bind a congregation 
together, to lay a firm moral foundation on which to build 
up the religious superstructure, to make, in a word, the 
society a sort of family on a large scale. The apathy and 
the non-intercourse of our religious societies distinctly 
show this want. People go to church much as they go to 
alecture. Beyond the going and coming they have little 
or no idea. There is no feeling of home while there. 
Everywhere there is wanted a spirit that shall unify these 
various religious societies, and if a minister have not some 
social qualities which shall serve to make him a center 
whence shall issue cords of love to bind the people to that 
nucleus, his mission will be a failure. Ina word, if he be 
not of a social cast his mission will be well nigh fruitless. 


Now every graduating class sees some of its members 
18 
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study theology who while in college never had the power 
to influence their classmates or were able to bind with but 
feeble threads either men to themselves or to each other. 
They are quite often college recluses; men who come and 
go, who are seldom noticed or seldom missed. Naturally 
enough each class predicts for such men, failure, and for 
their congregations, worse than failure. 

The objector may say here, that if these men, whom 
we call unqualified for their vocation, did not take it up, 
there would be many small flocks left without a shepherd. 
But this would not necessarily follow, and even if it would 
it could not acquit one from the charge of undertaking 
what he knows he must deplorably fdil to perform. But 
if by any presentation of this case, such a reaction could 
be produced, its effect would be to elevate the profession 
from that slough of low estimation in which it is now 
struggling. But if those, who feel their utter incapacity 
to vitalize the church by their “ pulpit power,” or in their 
character of shepherds, to unify their flock, yet find it their 
duty to take up their position in these forsaken places, 
every one can, of course, accord to them the fullest credit 
of noble motives and say God-speed. Yet this will in no 
way obliterate the painful fact that the ministry as a pro- 
fession is deteriorated and degraded, not by an inexplica- 
ble cause, but by the quality of a great majority of the 
men who are yearly entering it. 

If such thoughts as these are of any value they will 
tend to convince us that any rule of action, such as that 
propounded by our professor, is erroneous. Farther 
than this, such thoughts ought to stimulate earnest ques- 
tionings in the heart of every one who contemplates 
becoming a “Divine Physician,” and every man who 
takes on himself the mantle of this office ought to be 
armed with “ good reasons why.” 
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FREE TRADE IN RELIGION. 


HAVE often had the curiosity to look around at the 
congregation assembled each Sunday in our College 
Chapel. Doubtless many have done the same, and if they 
have not grown utterly callous by the weekly repetition 
of the same scene, year in and year out, they must have 
felt somewhat grieved at the spectacle. It is indeed a 
discouraging one. There are four hundred young men— 
young men who are to have a marked influence on the 
religious sentiments of the coming generation; a large 
number are gazing vacantly around them, some are dozing 
on the shoulders of their companions, a few are perhaps 
stealing glances at some book they hold in their hands, 
while out of four hundred it may be that fifty are giving 
some attention to the preacher. I am not exaggerating ; 
fifty isa large estimate; often it is impossible to count 
five listeners in a whole class, and this too, it should be 
borne in mind, when perhaps half of the students in the 
upper classes are church members. It may be that these 
figures will be questioned, but, however that may be, the 
lamentable fact remains, that out of an audience whom it 
is most important to interest,—an audience whose future 
influence cannot be overestimated—a very large majority 
are habitually inattentive to religious instruction from the 
college pulpit. Now why is this? It is not so with other 
congregations even of the most ignorant and least intel- 
lectual character. There must be a cause, and, let us 
hope, a remedy. 

Does the fault lie with the audience? Is it as some 
would declare that students will not listen to any preacher 
of whatever merit he be? I should be loath to concur in 
any such conclusion. It is true that we are exacting, true 
that we are hard to please, and due weight should be 
given to these causes in accounting for the general lack 
of attention, but they are utterly insufficient to account 
for its extent. Students do not differ so widely from 
other young men. The audiences of our popular city 
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preachers prove conclusively that young men can be 
interested, while the feeling of most of us toward our 
pastors at home adds strength to this same conclusion. 
The blame then should not rest with the audience except 
perhaps in a small degree. 

Another solution of the problem has been offered. 
Some have hinted that the clergyman was at fault; that 
the students are inattentive because the sermons are dull. 
I should be far from underrating the powerful effect which 
the quality of a sermon exercises on the attention of a 
congregation, but, even were it the dullest of the dull, 
such almost universal carelessness as we see among our- 
selves could not be wholly charged to its score. Many of 
us, especially the large number who are church members, 
believe in listening to any preacher, if for no other reason, 
because he is an ordained minister; the office, we think, 
consecrates the man. There is, however, another more 
conclusive reason for believing that the blame does not 
lie entirely with the clergyman. The college pulpit has 
been filled with a large number of different men, repre- 
senting almost every shade of talent, and with the excep- 
tion of Newman Hall, and one or two of especial celebrity, 
all have met with the same inattention, varying only 
slightly in degree, while there is not a single exception in 
the case of those who have filled the position of college 
pastor for any continued time. 

But is there no other possible cause of the present state 
of affairs than captiousness on the part of the audience, 
or dullness on the part of the preacher? I conceive that 
there is, and one powerful enough to account for a large 
share of the evil. It isthe element of compulsion. We 
are compelled to attend the services of the college chapel 
twice every Sunday. It is not enough that we are com- 
_ pelled to attend a church, but we are compelled to attend 
thts church—driven there, not indeed at the point of the 
bayonet as were the persecuted covenanters, but driven 
there by the no less effective force of college law. Almost 
all of us come from Christian homes, and would doubtless 
attend church in any case. Many of us, in fact, do attend 
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church in the evening after two compulsory services 

during the day, but the matter is not left to our own 
decision, we are compelled to go. 

Nor are we so very young. The average age of the 
four classes is over twenty ; a large number of us are men 
in the legal sense of the word, and many more in the intel- 
lectual sense; almost everyone has begun to think and 
reason for himself, and yet all are deprived of any choice 

of their own and compelled to attend a particular church 


and listen to a particular clergyman. 
Compulsion! There is something revolting in the idea. 
The most longed-for pleasure, once made compulsory, 
f becomes a task. There is something inherent in the 
human mind which excites antagonism toward anything 
' we are forced to do, even when we see it to be fully 
' reasonable, and far more so when we donot. Is it then 
so strange that students should look on the Chapel ser- 
vices as they do, and since they are compelled to attend, 
is it so unnatural for them to think their duty done when 


they are seated in their pew, no matter where their 
thoughts may be? Our religious feelings should be spon- 


taneous; if going to Church be a duty, it should at least 
be a self-imposed duty; but college law ignores this, it 
says, ‘ You must go to church just as you must go to any 
other college exercise,” and the consequence is that we 

unconsciously come to regard this going to church in the 
same light as our week-day tasks. It is no longer church, 
‘ it is “chapel.” It is not the house of God, it is a recita- 
’ tion room. Little acts insufficient in themselves, but of 
deep meaning when regarded in this connection, will 
often manifest this feeling. Putting on our hats, as soon 
| as the professors have passed down the aisle, has become 


so usual that we never give a thought to it, but it is some- 


= FF 


thing we would never dream of doing at home, and the 
same may be said respecting much of our conduct during 
the services. 
; I do not wish to be misunderstood. It is my firm con- 


viction that all should attend religious services, and that 
however uninteresting be the exercises, this act is in itself 


= we 
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worship. I believe too that we should use every means 
of argument and of persuasion to induce those to go who 
may be disinclined, but here we should stop. Argument 
and persuasion are legitimate weapons of religion; force 
is not, and the instant we attempt to propagate our faith 
with the sword of the law, that instant we defeat our- 
selves. Religion, as 1 have said, must be spontaneous; 
it shrinks from the idea of force. We cannot save men by 
holding their heads under the pump of salvation and 
washing away their sins whether they will or no. It is 
true that there may be instances in which people have 
been converted by compelled attendance on religious 
service; perhaps there may be such in college, but most 
conversions are rather in spite of the chapel than owing 
to it. Good may be done to one or two, but harm is done 
tomany. The feeling of abhorrence at the chapel services 
naturally reacts on religion itself, even when separated 
from its college associations. 

Such I believe to be the deplorable results of forced 
attendance on our chapel services. The present evil of 
inattention and carelessness may be partly due to the 
audience, and partly due to the preacher, but it is largely 
due to this compulsion. 

Its immediate abolishment may be too much to ask. 
There are grave reasons,—sufficient ones perhaps,—why 
it should not be granted now, though we look to see it 
effected ultimately, but there is a step in the right direc- 
tion, an act of partial justice which should be, and which 
can be done at once, and which would go far to remedy 
the existing evil. The faculty may not be prepared to 
leave the question of church-going entirely to our decis- 
ion, but they certainly can leave the choice of the church. 

However talented a college pastor may be, it would be 
unnatural for him to suit all. Just as men are differently 
constituted, so are their religious needs different ; some 
want doctrinal, others practical sermons; some a popular, 
others an intellectual style, and in a town like this, all 
needs and tastes can be approximately gratified. 

There is only one possible objection to such a course, 
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and that is that the students could not be so thoroughly 
overlooked as they are now, were they scattered through 
different churches. 

Assuming it to be well that young men of twenty should 
be subject to such constant oversight, nevertheless the 
action of the college with regard to Episcopalians would 
vitiate this objection. The privilege has long been given 
to members of this and of some other sects to choose their 
place of worship, though attendance on the place chosen 
has been made compulsory. As this plan remains un- 
changed, the presumption is that it has worked satisfac- 
torily and we merely ask for the extension of its benefits 
to all. college instead of to only a few. It is one which 
the students of several other colleges, as well as of the 
Scientific School, a department of Yale College, have 
long enjoyed, and however our faculty may cling to what 
has been aptly called “the police system of education,” 
this much at least we may ask, and we ask it not as a 
right, though such a plea might well be urged, but simply 
in the interest of true religion. Our Sabbaths have been 
desecrated long enough. It is full time for this desecra- 
tion to cease. 

Some may exclaim “ what would become of the College 
Chapel if such a plan were adopted?” 

The College Chapel has had protection long enough ; 
it is time for it to stand on its own merits. If the services 
there should be as attractive as they are elsewhere, the 
house would be filled; if not, certainly none of us would 
wish to sacrifice the religious improvement of so many 
students to a mere sentimentality. 

Free trade is a principle which will apply to religion as 
well as to more material things. If we are compelled to 
buy somewhere, we should at least be allowed to buy 


where the wares best meet our needs. Give us Free 
Trade. 


[Since the above was written there has appeared in the last number of this 
Magazine an article speaking of the same evil, though ascribing its existence 
to a different cause. Whatever the truth may be, its appearance gives addi- 
tional emphasis to the fact that there is a great evil and one which from its 
nature admits of a remedy. This remedy should be applied and applied 
quickly.] 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Commences with Feb. 15th and closes with the 12th inst., covering 
perhaps the dullest and most monotonous period of the college year, 
March thus far has been delinquently engaged in making up for the 
deficiency of winter weather during the previous three months, and is 
well sustaining its reputation as the worst month of the year. Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, which happened along on the 22d ult., was cele- 
brated by the omission of the afternoon recitation, and the following 
day is a red-letter date in the Freshman calendar as the occasion ot 
the first appearance of ’73 with bangers. The Sophomores, who 
deserve great credit for the fidelity with which they have kept their 
agreement to behave like gentlemen this year, refrained from inter- 
ference, and the banger rush seems likely to be known hereafter only as 
a tradition. Freshmanic pride on this occasion was, however, some- 
what wounded by the simultaneous appearance on the streets of certain 
colored youth with ‘‘’73” painted on their backs and bangers in their 
hands, Thursday, the 24th ult., was the “‘ day of fasting and prayer 
for colleges,” and all but the early morning recitations were consequent- 
ly omitted. On the next day Prof. Sanford commenced at the Medical 
College his course of eighteen lectures to the Seniors on Anatomy and 
Physiology, delivered four afternoons in the week at 3 o’clock. One of 
the two Daniel Cady Eatons is also lecturing to the class once a week, 
every Saturday noon, on Botany. This Professor’s catalogue name is 
Daniel C., and is thus distinguished from that of the Art Professor, 
which is D. Cady Eaton. Guizot’s History of Civilization in Europe 
is at present recited to Prof. Wheeler, and Hopkins’ Law of Love has 
just been commenced under Prof. Porter. Prof. Loomis has finished 
his course of lectures to the Juniors, which lectures, by the way, 
have been graced by the presence of Miss Folsom’s boarding school. 
Several ladies also attend Prof. Wheeler’s lectures on History. The 
Juniors have just finished their Exhibition pieces, and are now at work 
**speaking” them to Prof. Bailey. On the morning of Tuesday, the 
8th inst., the 


Composition Prizes 


Were announced by the President to the expectant Sophomores, The 
sensible arrangement introduced a year ago of offering first, second and 
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third prizes, without any reference to the divisions, was followed this 
term, and may now be regarded as a permanent thing. Four prizes of 
each order were awarded as follows: first prizes, to R. E. Coe of 
Bloomfield, N. J., 1; Charles C. Deming of Hartford, 1; John H. 
Hincks of Bridgeport, 1; and George Richards of Bridgeport, 1 ; 
second prizes, to Henry C. Deming of Hartford, 2; Benjamin Hoppin 
of New Haven, 1; John Kendrick of Waterbury, 2; and Henry M. 
Sanders of New York City, 1; third prizes, to James H. Clendenin of 
Gallipolis, O, 1; H. W. B. Howard of Brooklyn, N. Y., 2; Artemas 
A. Murch of Carmel, Me., 1; and Charles A. Northrop of Ridgefield, 
1. In the above list we have appended to each person’s name the 
number of the division to which he belonged. It will thus be seen that 
of the twelve prize men, nine belonged to the first division, three to 
the second, and not a solitary one to the third. At the same time with 
the composition prizes were announced the Clark Premiums for the 
solution of mathematical problems in the Senior Class, which were 
awarded as follows: the first to Orlando Cope of Butlerville, Ind., 
and the second to Norman W. Cary of Philadelphia, Penn. These 
last prizes naturally suggest the 


Town Shows, 


About which few words need be said. The most interesting of all to 
students was the Beethoven Concert on Wednesday, the gth inst., in 
aid of the Yale Navy. An audience of very fine quality and fair pro- 
portions was present, and the balance sheet will probably show quite a 
sum for the treasury of the Navy. The society chorus of sixty voices 
was in good practice, and under the leadership of our Wheeler, sang 
very effectively, while Messrs. Griffith, Ross and Reeve gave some 
excellent solos, and Mr. Slade acquitted himself well with the flute. 
Professor Gould of Cambridge on Wednesday, the 2d inst., closed the 
course of Scientific Lectures, which have been every way a great suc- 
cess. Other noteworthy shows have been the lecture of Horace 
Greeley on the 1oth, a fine concert by home talent at the Third Church 
onthe 11th, and two nights of the “ Lottery of Life” on the 7th and 
8th, with John Brougham as the star, supported by an excellent 
company, 
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OUR BOOK-CASE. 


We regret having been obliged to neglect this department of our magazine 
for the last few issues. Since we last gave any extended notice of the books 
in our case we have received a number of good ones. Some of these are 
excellent and some we fail to appreciate. But even these last we fail to 
appreciate for our own reading only, for they are admirably adapted to the 
end for which they are issued, viz: to replenish Sabbath School libraries, not 
with the “Saint and Devil” style, but with good sensible books, which will 
add an attraction to the Sabbath School. Heretofore a great mistake has 
been made in the style of books used for this purpose. They have been 
neither calculated to interest very much or to set any very tangible model 
of life before the minds of the young. Messrs. Lee & Shepard may well be 
congratulated on their share in bringing about this desirable result. They 
are doing a work which no other firm is doing, and in this line stand without 
a rival. 

But we are glad to notice that they do not confine their attention to juvenile 
books, but from time to time samples come from their press fit to be placed 
beside any we receive. But more of these presently, and we pause to notice 
the juvenile books they have sent us. 


Lake Shore Series. 5 vols. By Oliver Optic. 
Patty Grey's Fourney. By Miss Dall. Pp. 201. Tinted Paper. 


B. O. W. C. By the author of “ The Dodge Club.” 


Sabbath Songs, for Children’s Worship. By Leonard Marshall. Pp. 176. 


We heartily commend these to all who are purchasing books for children. 
We have also received 


The Tone Masters; a Musical Series for the Young. IMllustrated. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Tinted Paper. Pp. 193. 1870. 


Dialogues from Dickens. By W. Eliot Fette. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Tinted Paper. Pp. 253. 1870. 


American Woman in Europe. By Mrs.S.R. Urbino, Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Pp. 337. 1869. 


We have in this last the record of two years and a half travel through the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe. Everything as seen by a woman is clearly told, and 
while the book makes no pretensions to beauty of style, it has a certain ele- 
gant diction, so that the information gained is not acquired at the expense of 
effort and fatigue. To do this justice, without somewhat of a more extended 
criticism than space allows us to give, is impossible, and we can only commend 


this to our readers as one of the most interesting books of travel we have 
seen. 
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Credo. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 444. 1869. 


If an extended criticism is required to do justice to the preceding book, 
more than this is necessary for the volume before us. It not only requires a 
full criticism but an amount of study to make that criticism which we are 
obliged to confess we have not been able to give to it. This much we can 
say ; of all the supernatural books we have met with, we accord to this the 
highest place. The author has thoughts peculiar to himself. He has drifted 
along the cloudy heights of the supernatural with a fancy ever active, gather- 
ing a harvest of speculative thought. Great study of the Bible is evinced in 
every page and every paragraph is pregnant with thought. Tosuchan extent 
is this the case that it is more a book for study than for reading, and the fre- 
quent use of our volume made by certain unfortunates who teach and speak 
in Mission Schools, speaks much for its worth. 

We place it on our shelves beside our Paley and Butler, but we are confi- 
dent that it alone will be used, for it in truth supplements them and fills a 
place unoccupied by any other volume. As a clear, strong exposition of 
orthodox principles it should be read by every one. 


The Sunset Land. By Rev. John Todd, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Pp. 314. 1870. 


The title of the book and the name of the author are enough of themselves 
to secure a large sale, and to warrant a perusal. Yet it strikes us that there 
is a glut of these books descriptive of our great West. Every traveler seems 
to suppose that he is the only one who has seen and, as a consequence he 
ought to tell the people of the beauties of our “ American Paradise.” So 
many books have resulted from this, or a similar, conceited opinion, that we 
have lost all desire to read them whenever we see them. We presume, 
therefore, that we were prejudiced when this book came to hand, and this 
may have colored our opinion of the book itself, but we cannot say that we 
laid it down with regret. It seemed superficial and unsatisfactory, though 
less so than most similar works. Yet toa great extent superficiality was a 
necessity because this is the record of but a brief journey and can give but a 
“touch-point” idea. One short summer vacation is altogether too short a 
time to form a well digested view of the West or any considerable portion of 
it. Consequently, however well written, the book must be unsatisfactory. 


Titania's Banquet; Pictures of Woman and other Poems. By George Hill. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Pp. 173. 1870. 


It is almost idle to commend a volume of poems which, in these days of 
ephemeral poetry, has passed intoa third edition. This the volume before 
us has done, and it is greater praise than anything else we can say of it 
in the brief space we can allot to it. In our present age of utility we scarcely 
expect to see new songsters rise up ; and we are foetically satisfied with the 
newspaper trash that is so abundant. Buta new poet—a real poet—has come 
to light (Mr. Hill will pardon us for saying “new,” for we, doubtless on 
account of our ignorance, had not heard of him before), and we enjoy his vol- 
ume as one of true merit. Perhaps it would be best for us not to attempt 
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any criticism on rhythm and “that sort of thing,” but be content to thank 
the poet for the treat. Yet we know that this requisite to good poetry is not 
wanting, and the imagery and poetic sensitiveness, if we may so call it, stamp 
the volume in our hands as a finished production. 


Moral, Intellectual and Physical Culture; or the Philosophy of True Living. 
By F. G. Welch, Instructor in Department of Physical Culture in Yale 
College. Pp. 429. New York: Wood & Holbrook. 


So much has been said with reference to this book that any words of ours 
will hardly obtain for ita more extended introduction. We can, however, 
but express our surprise at the unbounded flattery heaped upon Prof. Welch’s 
book by our exchanges. It seems to us if much had been left out and some- 
thing readable and instructive substituted, we should have been better satis- 
fied with the book. As it is, we confess we are disappointed. 


Fuventus Mundi. By Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Pp. 554. 1869. 


This is the last work of the great Premier. It shows perhaps the thorough 
accuracy of his scholarship and his wonderful literary acumen, better than 
the “ Homeric Studies” which he put forth in ’58, for this new work was 
written amid the recess of his parliamentary labor, and we see the relaxation 
of his mind in the lighter and more sociable language and illustrations which 
he has employed. We in college have often complained of the dead-level 
style of criticism which is given to us on the great works of Homer. We 
often hear the remark made—and not always by the poorest scholars—‘ I fail 
to see the much-talked-of beauties of Homer,” and you take the average 
Freshman, and with few exceptions, he will look on this daily preparation as 
so much drudge work, pretty much as one wanders through a desert without 
seeing a single green oasis, or along the sea shore without finding one pretty 
marked shell. Now it is this very dry, narrow style of studying which ruins 
all interest and ultimately all scholarship. To meet this difficulty, to excite 
interest, to present Homeric times out of their clouds as real and living his- 
torical periods, are the objects which this work accomplishes. Here isa 
sample how the author excites our interest. We have all learned the barren 
statement that the Greeks had three chief appellatives, without knowing 
much the importance of the fact. Mr. Gladstone starts from this apparently 
trivial circumstance as his central point to establish two purposes: to show 
the different shades of meaning in each of them, viz: that the Danaoi were 
the people in warfare, the Argaioi the people in tillage and the Achaioi the 
people in the governing class, to show the different times in which these 
different appellatives obtained to the full power in Greece. This way of 
treatment is proper to the historian who—like the geologist in the reptilian 
age—would fain make fact out of fancy and reduce myth to method. 
Besides this common sense view of looking at the matter, the book is written 
with the wonderful clearness for which the present Premier is so justly 
famous. Had we to go through Freshman year again, we should have this 
work ever at our elbow, and if in our busy life-work of the future, curiosity 
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should lead us to open the musty pages of our Odyssey, we shall turn from 
the pencil notes of the tutor on its margin to seek fuller and more satisfactory 
information in the leaves of Juventus Mundi. 


The Bible in the Public Schools. By R. W. Clark, D.D. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. Pp.127. 1870. 

Although we cannot agree with the arguments of this book, we are yet 
glad to see the side with which we fain would sympathize, presented in this 
clear and compact form. This pamphlet is calculated to meet a want which 
will be felt more and more as this discussion goes on. If one can accept 
the premises of this argument he must inevitably reach the same conclusions. 
We agree with the writer that our government was founded on the principles 
of the Bible, but so are all creeds, and if we are not mistaken, both are based 
to an equal degree on the Bible, and on the same broad principles of virtue 
and morality. But our government professes to go no further at least than 
all creeds go in common. It supports no one creed to the prejudice of 
another. Now if it compels the reading of what some of our citizens consider 
a mutilated version of the Scriptures, and to which they conscientiously 
object, it seems to us that it directly commits itself to the support of one 
creed. This seems to be the point on which the whole argument hinges, and 
which the book fails to meet. But aside from what we consider the weak 
point of the argument, there is very much calculated to exert a powerful and 
salutary influence on the community, in opening its eyes to what this agitation 
really tends. 


Besides these we have received our usual college exchanges, If we 
omit to give them especial attention here, we have not failed to read them 
with interest and pleasure. 


CoLLEGE MAGAZINES :—Denison Collegian, Dartmouth, Griswold Collegian, 
Nassau Literary Magazine, Notre Dame Ave Maria, Packer Quarterly, Ripon 
College Days, Santa Clara Owl, Virginia University Magazine. 

COLLEGE PApers:—Amherst Student, Columbia Cap and Gown, Chicago 
College Times, College Courant, College Review, Cornell Era, Crown Point 
Castalian, Delaware Western Collegian, Harvard Advocate, Indiana Student, 
Madisonensis, Michigan Chronicle, Notre Dame Scholastic, Peekskill Academi- 
cian, Pittsburgh College Fournal, Racine College Mercury, Washington Southern 
Collegian, Washington Irving Union, Williams Vidette, Wesleyan College Argus. 


OuTSIDE MAGAZINES :—Christian World, Manufacturer and Builder, Overland 
Monthly, Schoolmaster, Technologist, Western Monthly, Wood's Household 
Magazine. 


OuTSIDE PAPERS :—A merican Fournal of Philately, American Literary Gazette, 
Appletons’ Fournal, Baltimore Southern Metropolis, Hearth and Home, Living 
Church, Loomis’ Musical Fournal, Nation, New York Citizen and Round Table, 
Seaside Oracle, St. Louis Yournal of Education, Yonkers Statesman. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


There is a vacant seat by our fire; come and take it, courteous reader, 
We are anxious to gather around our genial friend away from the storms 
without. We have already told you what is in our “ Book-Case ;” take, read 
and be interested. Our exchanges are all busy with reforms. Reform seems 
to be the battle cry of the age. It is being wildly pushed both in and out of 
college. Radicals are battling at the social ramparts that have stood for 
ages, while the curricula that our predecessors elaborated and which trained 
the great men of the past—stars so bright that, though at a greater distance, 
they outvie in brilliancy those of our own immediate vicinity,—are being 
condemned as narrow and cramping. ‘‘O, mores! O, tempora!” We who 
are wiser than our fathers are fast building on what, to them, were unsounded 
depths. It would seem as if there were no end to the defects which reformers 
are pointing out in our social and educational fabric. The marking system 
which for so long was a constant topic in the mouths of those who are pick- 
ing flaws with our college curricula, has ceased to be considered save by 
those whom it most nearly concerns. Of them it still demands serious 
attention, and is in some places even a matter of experiment. A friend of 
ours, who casually picked up one of our college exchanges in which it 
chanced to be discussed, expressed his surprise that it should have failed; 
for failure was recorded. No, sir; there is no cause for surprise. The total 
abolition of the marking system must, from the nature of the case, result 
only in confusion and disorder. Such a course has for the corner-stone of 
its structure, the principle, ‘Make men of students and they will act like 
men.” Itis only on this ground that success is expected, and it is just on 
this ground that failure ensues. Undertake to make men of students by 
giving full immunities, and lawlessness, or perhaps we should say careless- 
ness and indifference, results. “Give them an inch and they will take a 
mile,” is the maxim that illustrates their course. If a stranger should be 
put down in our midst and see our eagerness to get out of any exercises, or 
the neglect we manifest of any optional duty, he would give us credit for 
being children, not men. He would see that the laws are the result of our 
student-character and not our character the result of the laws. It may be 
safely inferred that just such a spirit caused this trial to result in failure at 
Columbia. As soon as the students were put upon their honor they took 
every sort of advantage. Why this should be so we are unable to say, unless 
it be that college honor is not strong. It does not regard many little things, 
and above all, deception, as absolutely wrong ; at least it does not practically 
regard them so. Whatever may be our theories, we are in reality constantly 
supporting much that we shall regard as mean in the world, and which con- 
stitutes fatal obstructions to “ placing students on their honor.” 

These few words will probably not be regarded as out of place since we are 
all anxious to know the results of theories that affect us whenever they are 
put in practice. But there are defects in our own system which more nearly 
interest us. 
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The College Courant has contained some excellent articles on the “ Defects 
at Yale.” Though we do not see the possibility of carrying out the measures 
of reform laid down in those articles, we are at a loss to see how any one can 
fail to recognize the truth of many of the statements. Especially were we 
pleased with the criticism on the “ instruction by tutors.” A lame reply that 
appeared, trying to maintain that young men fresh from college were just the 
ones to teach freshmen, showed, by its own feebleness, the strength of the state- 
ment it was trying to overthrow. The defender of tutor instruction said that 
once he was of the opinion that it was not the best, but as he had grown older 
he had seen the wisdom of it. That writer is growing old altogether too fast. 
But to return to our point. We did not take this up to praise the criticism, 
but to say that, while our tutor instruction is far too often a failure, it must be, 
for a long time to come, a necessity, and any criticisms which imply, as many 
do, that this is not a necessary defect, are unkind and unjust. The pay of 
our instructors is so small that they must oftentimes obey more tempting 
offers, while the college funds are so limited that it is impossible to so 
increase a tutor’s salary as to retain him, when seminaries and professorships 
in small institutions call him away. It is not the ¢utor instruction itself that 
is an evil, but the constant change, on account of which Inexperience is con- 
stantly sitting in the chairs of freshman instructors. But it cannot be other- 
wise until the funds of the college allow sufficient salary to make it an object, 
pecuniarily, to able men to stay here. An instance occurred but last summer 
when an excellent instructor was drawn away by a /iving salary. There was 
no possible way by which the faculty could increase his pay here, and they 
were obliged to let him go, though they did it with regret. We can but hope 
that the day will not be far distant when the funds of the college will be such 
that every successful instructor can be retained. In this connection we can- 
not forbear to suggest that some measures might be taken at these various 
alumni dinners to put the many enthusiastic wishes of the graduates into 
tangible shape. As the Courant has said, they accomplish nothing. If those 
graduates who now assemble, would only come prepared to make a yearly 
gift to their Alma Mater, were it but a small one, they could help her wonder- 
fully, and perhaps the spirit of generosity would prove contagious. The 
plan would, at least, be worth trying. It is from her sons that our “fostering 
mother” is to expect her chief assistance, for ‘hey know how to give, and will 
not load their benefactions with restrictions that shall render the assistance 
worse than useless. Amid all the talk of the alumni and would-be advisers, 
let us see something more tangible than words ; something that shall obviate 
the necessity of such defects as all so justly regret. Let the motto be “ give” 
rather than “ talk.” 

But reformers without are not busier than those within. Crusades against 
“existing evils” have already been begun, and sophomore societies can con- 
gratulate themselves on the honor of being the first attacked. As yet, how- 
ever, they do not seem to have lost any of their original vigor,—not if the 
accounts of “the new hall” are reliable. But not being honored with an 
invitation to the dedication of the aforesaid temple, we cannot vouch for the 
reliability of the rumors. Doubtless, however, with these increased facilities 
the work of self-improvement goes briskly forward. In all probability the 
debates are more spirited, the essays more interesting, the plays better, and 
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the social culture developing more gloriously than ever, the qualities so 
necessary to junior year. It is said even the “half hour for beer and crack. 
ers” is grudged. The harmonious choruses that so well prepare one for 
waking at the first stroke of the 7 o’clock bell, or Sunday morning bell, tell 
us clearly there zs an increased interest in something. 

Thus on every hand our foor Alma Mater is criticized and complained of; 
yet she pursues her own course, heeding little these would-be reformers, 
Like a true mother, she is contented with her sphere. Her family is her all, 
Beyond this she has no hopes, no care. In the honors of her various sons 
she is exalted. Glorious is the crown she wears and gloriously does she 
wear it. 

But turning to ourselves, we cannot let such derogatory compliments go by 
as have been showered upon us recently. Especially do we Seniors feel the 
injustice charged upon the compositions which we have read this year. We 
think it not at all unlikely they were below the standard, but when we are 
told they would have disgraced us in sophomore or junior year, we cannot 
see the justice of the criticism. We are sure we never heard any complaint 
of them at that time. We think, if what is said be true, the faculty must be 
lax in their duty, for they should have criticized them before. 

But these are gone and are in—the flames. We have at last consigned them 
to the devouring element because we are soon to take up our bed and walk, 
healed, of course, of all the leprosies of ignorance ; and we shall not need 
them here any more. We look beyond the narrow gulf that separates us 
from our future, and sing ‘“ There'll be no composition there.” But compo- 
sitions are not all that are over. Gone, too, is the halcyon season of rest and 
ease which, we are told, we enjoyed. Those days “when we smoke our pipes 
and take our ease,” have always been in the future—and probably always 
will be. 

Long before having arrived at this point, our readers will have seen that to 
write an Editor’s Table is hard work for us. We confess we are by no means 
skillful in talking entertainingly about the weather or any similarly monoto- 
nous topic. It is decidedly not our forte. Not only do we lack the ability 
but also the inclination. Our fire sends out its genial summons to its side. 
Yonder easy chair appeals strongly to our lazy nature. Our exchanges can 
interest us far more than we can interest our readers; and more than all, we 
are taught by the “ Law of Love” to take the whole loaf ourselves. It is only 
that we are under the influence of excellent counter-theological tutelage, that 
we are induced to sacrifice even thus much of our “good.” We are extreme- 
ly glad to have found some system of philosophy to uphold us in the selfish 
preference of our own ease. It is so much pleasanter to draw up before the 
fire, shade the light and launch out into that mysterious sea of visions, jour- 
neying to the golden lands of the future; so much more contenting even to 
settle the mind down to the quiet enjoyment of the panorama of all that is 
happy in the past ; so much pleasanter, we say, is all this, than trying to cook 
a savory dish for the sensitive palate of the college public, that our inclina- 
tions are rapidly getting the better of us. Perhaps if our place was filled by 
more communicative personages, (we wish it was), they might be inclined to 
dream aloud, but we are conscientiously opposed to this. The “ Castles in 
Spain” which we are fools enough to build, do not assume forms material 


enough to be transmitted, in all their fairy splendor, to the ages when the 
Lit. shall become the “ models of style.” 


But hold! lest we dream aloud and expose our happy thoughts or ambi- 
tious hopes, we will lay our pen aside and only—dream. 








